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f 22 GREEK proverb says that ‘‘ the beginning is half the whole.” The 
i=. truth of this is well illustrated by the difficulties of the founders 
of the American government in starting a federal coinage 
; New countries without a money of their own, and engaged in 
“#2 trade with various countries, become the dumping ground for all 
x ee the vagrant and disfavored coins of the nations of the earth. The 
; American Colonies, at the time of the Revolution and for long 
after, were strewn with a cosmopolitan host of punched, plugged, clipped and 
quartered pieces of stamped metal. A man bought a sack of flour with a 
Spanish gold piece and received in change a handful of English, French, and 
Spanish silver, together with a sprinkling of counterfeit George the Third 
half-pennies and (later on) Connecticut coppers. ‘There was a lack of small 
coins, and the necessity for minor change gave rise to the practice of manu- 
facturing ‘‘sharp-shins” by dividing silver coins into quarters and eighths. 
It also provided an excellent opportunity for individuals, and even the sepa- 
rate Colonies, to make profit by issuing debased coppers, which found a 
ready welcome, just as the old William Wood Irish series did in America 
after having been ridiculed by Dean Swift, and discredited by the people for 
whom they were intended. 
To add to the confusion, each Colony had a different value for the term 
‘‘ shilling,” and the carrying on of interstate commerce was therefore some- 
what embarrassing. In some parts of New York and New England may be 
found to-day people who still reckon in shillings, and any of them will tell an 
inquirer that the ‘“‘ York State” shilling is twelve and a half cents, and that 
1 Copyright, 1895, Charles T. Tatman. 
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the New England shilling is sixteen and two-thirds cents. The only differ- 
ence is that in colonial times shillings were reckoned in pence, as the cent 
was as yet unheard of. A crowning discomfort of the time was the circulation 
of the depreciated Continental currency, of which untold numbers of dollars 
must be paid for a pair of shoes. 

During the war, and long before any elaborate plan for a coined series, 
Franklin proposed the striking of different coppers which should have on 
their obverse various representations of English cruelty to American pris- 
oners, and on their reverse numerous Poor Richard aphorisms of frugality 
and thrift. Numismatically, it is to be regretted that the issue of 1779 did 
not appear, since the coppers would form an interesting addition to the 
Colonial series. 

In January, 1782, Congress called upon the Superintendent of Finance, 
Robert Morris, to report the values of foreign coins in circulation here. The 
report was duly made, with an extensive addition of a plan for the beginning 
of a federal currency. This part of the report was the product of the Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Finance, Gouverneur Morris (who was not a relative 
of Robert). He proposed the acceptance of the Spanish dollar as the 
standard, since that was the commonest standard of business computation. 
He would not have a coin of the exact value of the Spanish dollar, but would 
make the lowest unit of the new system the fourteen hundred and fortieth part 
of the Spanish dollar, since that value would square best with the various values 
of the Spanish dollar as expressed in shillings and pence in the different 
colonies. This small unit would be called a quarter, and the smallest coins 
were to be the “ Five” or five-quarter piece, and the “ Eight” or eight-quarter 
piece, which coins would be best adjusted to the ‘ penny-lawful” values of 
the various States. Ten quarters should make a penny, ten pence a bill,' 
ten bills a dollar, and ten dollars a crown. The penny, dollar, and 
crown would be different in value from the coins then known by those 
names. It was suggested that the crown bear a representation of an Indian 
standing upon a crown, with a bow in one hand and a bunch of thirteen 
arrows in the other. ‘The legend should be MANUS INIMICA TYRANNIS. 

Congress committed this letter, and in February of the same year 
approved of the committee’s report favorable to the establishment of a mint, 
and requested the Superintendent of Finance to report a plan for the same. 
In December Robert Morris addressed a letter to the President of Congress, 
reporting progress in the matter of the mint, and recommending certain fixed 
values for foreign coins. In 1783 Morris wrote another letter on the subject, 
but nothing was done until the following year, when the matter was referred 
to a committee on money unit, of which Thomas Jefferson was the leading 


| This word is spelled “bill” in the printed record, but there is good authority for supposing this to be an 
error for “ bit.” ‘ 
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spirit. This committee reported in favor of having the money on the decimal 
system, with the dollar as the unit, rather than Morris's fourteen hundred and 
fortieth part of a dollar, thus totally ignoring all relation to coins other than 
those of Spain. Mr. Morris now proposed an arbitrary unit for a money of 
account, with which to carry on business, and a money of coinage having 
such a relation to the money of account as not to involve troublesome frac- 
tions, both to be on the decimal system, and the money of coinage to be of 
convenient relation to the commonly circulating moneys. 

The matter was then suffered to drop until July, 1785, when Congress 
unanimously resolved, in consideration of the report of the committee on 
money unit, that the unit be one dollar, that the smallest coin be a copper of 
the value of one two-hundredth part of a dollar, and that the several pieces 
increase in a decimal ratio. In August of the next year, a resolution was 


passed providing that the coins be as follows: eagle, half-eagle, dollar, half- 


dollar, double-dime, dime, cent, and half-cent. The amount of silver in the 
dollar was fixed at 375.64 grains. 

The ordinance for establishing a mint having been reported by the Board 
of the Treasury, was passed in October, 1786. Among other things, it pro- 
vided that after Sept. 1, 1787, no foreign copper coin should be current, and 
no colonial issue should pass at more than two and one-quarter pounds avoir- 
dupois, for one federal dollar. Under this Act, a contract was entered into 
with one James Jarvis for a quantity of copper coins of the half-penny size, 
the product of which was the issue called the Franklin or Fugio cent. This 
bore a sun rising over a dial, with the legend ruGio, 1787. In the exergue 
was the almanac saying of Franklin’s, MIND your BusINEss. On the reverse 
was a chain of thirteen links, around the edge; within that was a circle bear- 
ing the words UNITED sTaTEs, and an inscription in the centre, WE ARE ONE. 
This coin was therefore the first federal coin of the United States. <A few 
silver pieces of similar pattern appeared, but the cent must be called the 
only regular issue. 

The arguments of Mr. Morris in behalf of a coinage more closely related 
to the current foreign coins must be given some recognition, for the people 
certainly proved very tenacious of the reckoning in bits and other fractions 
of the Spanish silver. In fact, fifty years after the settlement of the unit, the 
government itself still acknowledged the Spanish currency, by requiring frac- 
tions (not decimal) of the Spanish dollar in payment for postage. 

But the matter of the unit was thus settled as early as 1785, forall time, 
although no coins other than the copper Fugio appeared for eight years. 
The influx of foreign coins was not impeded by the ordinance of Congress, 
and in 1789 the cheap coppers were so many and varied, and fluctuating in 
value, that people became alarmed and circulation stopped. Many poor 
people in New York, says the Pennsylvania Gazette of July 29, 1789, had 
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their all hoarded up in this unstable medium, and shopkeepers were on the 
verge of bankruptcy on account of the enormous quantities of such stuff 
which they had. Some of the poor could hardly find a means to buy bread, 
since the copper was withdrawn from circulation. But business again started 
when the New York City Council recommended that coppers from other 
States should pass at forty-eight to the shilling. Such was the danger of the 
lack of a national currency. 

In April, 1790, Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, reported to Con- 
gress, that the proposition of one John H. Mitchel to coin money for the 
United States could not be entertained, since the manufacture must take 
place outside the United States if the offer were accepted. Jefferson stated 
his opinion that the nation should have its own mint. The House of Rep- 
resentatives then requested the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare a plan 
for the establishment of a mint. 

In January, 1791, the Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, 
made a long report to the House, in which he discussed questions of finance. 
He also indorsed the scheme of coinage decided upon five years before, and 
made the following interesting remarks in the course of his paper: “It isa 
just observation that ‘the perfection of coins is a great safeguard against 
counterfeits.’ ‘* The eagle is not a very expressive or apt appellation for the 
largest gold piece, but nothing better appears.” ‘The devices of the coins 
are far from being matters of indifference, as they may be made the vehicles 
of useful impressions. They ought therefore to be emblematical, but without 
losing sight of simplicity. The fewer sharp points and angles there are, the 
less will be the loss by wearing.” Hamilton’s report was sent to the Senate. 
The result was that in March, 1791, both houses passed a resolution that a 
mint be established, and that the President of the United States be authorized 
to engage artists and buy apparatus. 

In December a bill was reported “ Establishing a Mint, and Regulating 
the Coins of the United States.” In the Senate an attempt was made to 
have the bill include the following design for the reverse of the silver coins : 
In the centre, clasped hands; around the margin, a circular chain of as many 
links as the States number at the time of coinage; between this device and 
the central one, a legend in annular form, DOLLAR OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. It was proposed that the copper coins have this reverse: a repre- 
sentation of America in the usual figure of Justice, holding balanced scales, 
with the inscription, TO ALL THEIR DUE; around the margin the legend, CENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. These designs were rejected. The bill 
passed the Senate Jan. 12, 1792. It provided for the establishment of a 
mint at the seat of government; also for the coining of eagles, to contain 
247% grains of pure gold, or 270 grains of standard gold; half eagles; 
quarter eagles; dollars or units, each to be of the value of a Spanish 
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milled dollar, then current, and to contain 3714 grains of standard silver ; 
dimes; half-dimes; cents, each to contain 11 pennyweights of copper; half 
cents. The original bill provided that the obverse of each of the coins should 
bear a representation of the head of the President for the time being, giving 
the initial of his first name, and his last name in full; also stating the 
numerical succession of his presidency, and the year of coinage. On the 
reverse of the gold and silver pieces should be the figure of an eagle, with 
the inscription UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. On the reverse of the coppers 
should be the denomination. The bill also provided that the ratio of gold to 
silver should be fifteen to one. The standard for gold coins was fixed at 
eleven parts fine to one part silver and copper alloy. The standard for silver 
was 1485 parts fine to 179 parts copper alloy. 

The House of Representatives resolved itself into a committee of the 
whole on this bill, and considered the following amendment, namely, that in 
place of the President's head, the coins should bear a figure emblematic of 
Liberty. 

The debate on this amendment was long and intense. Who shall say 
that it was not also fraught with the highest importance to the United States 
asa nation? Mr. Page argued for the amendment that the idea of having 
the President's head was a monarchical practice which was unnecessary for 
historical purposes, and might be distasteful to the people of the country. 


Said he, ‘‘ However well pleased they might be with the head of the great 
man now their President, they may have no reason to be pleased with some 
of his successors.” 


Mr. Livermore ridiculed the idea that it could be of any consequence 
whether or not the head of Liberty were on the coins. ‘ The President is a 
very good emblem of Liberty, but what an emblematical figure may be, I can- 
not tell. A ghost has been said to be in the shape of the sound of a drum, 
and so may Liberty, for aught 1 know. But how the engraving of the Presi- 
dent’s head on our coins can affect the liberty of the people is incomprehen- 
sible to me.” 

Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, agreed with the last speaker. He denied 
that republics never put the heads of their Presidents on their coins, and 
cited France as an instance proving his remark. The House rejected the 
idea of having the President’s head by a vote of twenty-six to twenty-two. 
Thereupon the device of Liberty was almost unanimously accepted, and the 
amended bill was sent to the Senate, but on the same day the Senate returned 
the bill, refusing to accept the amendment made by the House. 

It was moved that the House recede from its amendment substituting 
the emblematical representation of Liberty. Mr. Livermore supported the 
motion. He argued that here was a favorable and inexpensive way of com- 
plimenting the President. ‘‘Some gentlemen,” said he, “ may think that a 
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bear broke loose from his chain is a fit emblem of Liberty.” But he could 
not think of an emblem applicable to the situation of the United States unless 
it be the head of the President. It was offering the President an affront not 
to place his image on the coins. 

Mr. Mercer replied that it was not necessarily doing the President an 
honor to do as the gentlemen wished, for persons no better than a Nero, a 
Caligula, and a Heliogabulus may enjoy it as well as a Trajan. 

Mr. Giles argued that the President’s head would not represent the 
government of the United States, but only a part of it, namely, the 
executive. 

Mr. Benson ridiculed the idea that the people might be enslaved by their 
President, and much less by his image on their coin. 

Mr. Page said that he was sorry that representatives should treat with 
levity any sentiment which had the tendency to make the people watchful 
over their liberties. He warned his constituents of the danger of imitating 
the flattery and almost idolatrous practice of monarchies with respect to the 
honor paid to their kings by impressing their images and names on their 
coins. Moreover, he wished to add as few incentives as possible to competi- 
tors for the presidential office. He would rather cut off his right hand, were 
he in the President's place, than sign such a bill. 

The House voted thirty-two to twenty-four not to recede from the 
amendment. Next day the Senate receded from its position and passed the 
amendment for the emblematical Liberty. 

In November, 1792, the House ordered the appointment of a committee 
to report a bill to amend the act as passed. This report was made December 
31, and on the first day of January, 1793, the House considered the amend- 
ment, the object of which was to reduce the weight of the copper cent to 
eight pennyweights sixteen grains, and of the half-cent proportionally. Mr. 

}oudinot remarked that all the artists who had submitted designs differed in 
their conceptions of Liberty. He moved an amendment to substitute the 
head of Columbus for that of Liberty, and called the attention of the House 
to the importance of Columbus to America. After some debate on the 
matter, this amendment was voted on and lost. The principal question was 
carried, and the bill changed in the matter of the reduction of the weight of 
the coppers. 

When the President had been authorized, in March, 1791, to proceed in 
the matter of a mint, he acted promptly, and in July appointed David Ritten- 
house to be Director of the Mint. A lot of land was bought in Philadelphia, 
and the corner stone of the mint was laid by the Director, July 31, 1792. 
The building was speedily erected, and coining machinery was imported in 
part, and in part made, so that the first pieces, pattern half-dimes, were struck 
October 9, 1792. The regular issue, which was not finally authorized until 
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the early part of January, 1793, appeared about the first of the following 


March. 

The people of the United States have never been pleased with the 
artistic appearance of the coins. The recent new Liberty of the half-dollar, 
quarter, and dime has been roundly abused ever since the appearance of the 
coins in 1892. We may judge that the same feeling was indulged towards 
the new coins nearly a hundred years before, for the Boston Argus of March 
26, 1793, contains the following note: ‘The American Cents (says a letter 
from Newark) do not answer our expectation. The chain on the reverse is 
but a bad omen for Liberty, and Liberty herself appears to be in a fright. 
May she not justly cry out in the words of the Apostle, ‘ Alexander the 
coppersmith has done me much harm ; the Lord reward him according to his 
works.” It will be observed that this was a neat little joke on the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton. 

However little the American public may have liked the early issues of 
its coins, the modern numismatists quite generally agree that the American 
issue of coins has steadily deteriorated from the very first. 

After the mint had been in operation for nearly two years, inquiry was 
made in the House of Representatives as to the progress of the coining, and 
the members grumbled not a little at the slow manufacture of the pieces of 
money. Mr. Boudinot said he had been informed by the officers of the mint 
that coins were not turned out more rapidly because they did not know 
where to get them vented. Every cent coined by the United States had cost 
the government several cents. In New Jersey, he said, far more cents had 
been coined in a few months than had ever been coined altogether at the 
mint of the United States, and at one-fortieth the cost. Several members 
testified that coppers were needed all over the country. One said that the 
mint was of little or no use except to Philadelphia, for the cents given out 
never went farther than the city. 

A committee was appointed to investigate the state of affairs at the mint. 
Afterwards, Mr. Boudinot reported for the committee that nearly all the 
machinery and tools for coining were made at the mint, and he remarked that 
the coins lately executed were superior to any made in Europe. It was 
recommended that the alloy of the silver coins should be reduced, since the 
coins were likely to wear black. A law was passed authorizing the President 
at any time when thought best to reduce the weight of the minor coins, 
according to the copper market. The officers of the mint were instructed 
to largely increase the business of coining. 

A beginning having been made, the mint went on, and has turned out 
coins every year since the first regular issue in 1793. It took many years for 
the foreign silver and the cheap coppers to be forced out of the country, but 
the basis of the coinage has proved very convenient, since at the present 
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time our money is easily translated into most of the European currencies. 
To Gouverneur Morris must be ascribed most of the credit for the beginning 
of United States coinage. 

CHARLES T. TATMAN. 


ON THE SIGNIFICATION OF CERTAIN ANCIENT MONETARY 
TYPES. 


BY MONS. JEAN N. SVORONOS. 


We have much pleasure in presenting to our readers the very valuable paper below, on a 
subject to which Mons, Svoronos has given much attention. His views have excited the live- 
liest interest among Numismatists abroad, and so far as we have observed, seem to have won a 
very general acceptance from the highest authorities. It has been translated expressly for the 
Fourna/, from the French original, kindly furnished us by the learned author. It first appeared 
in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, and was dedicated to Mr. Barclay V. Head, of the 
British Museum, well known as one of the most eminent students of Ancient coins, and who, 
if we are correctly informed, regards the theory now first suggested by M. Svoronos, with 
approval. We regret that with this paper we cannot also give the cuts of coins which 
illustrate it.—Enps, 


Two facts have for a long time impressed me:—One is, that the Greeks 
who worshipped and personified nearly all the forces of nature, and who have 
represented on their monuments all sorts of symbolic figures, appear to have 
neglected the representation of the heavenly bodies. We have a large num- 
ber of personifications of mountains, rivers, fountains, etc., but with the 
exception of certain symbolic representations of the sun and moon, we know 
of not a single personification, so to speak, of the celestial bodies. As to 
stars, we might perhaps mention certain paintings on vases, and as to the 
Zodiacal signs a very few bas-reliefs of the Roman period; of stars engraved 
on gems, we shall speak below. The other fact is, that one can hardly open 
a coin catalogue, or read a monograph on Numismatic subjects, or look over 
a cabinet of coins, no matter what its importance, without being at once 
impressed by seeing how frequently on a multitude of ancient coins, sfars are 
combined with other figures, either as the chief device or as accessories. 

But this is not all. It is well known that there are a considerable number 
of archaic coin types which even to the present time are not understood. 
What can be the meaning, for instance, of the lions, the tortoises, the fishes, 
the horses, the bulls, the doves, the eagles, the hares, the rams, the cocks, the 
crabs, the scorpions, etc., which are found, whether by themselves or accom- 
panied by stars or crescents, on so many archaic coins, but which it is 
impossible to explain by any mythologic reason, peculiar to the different 
countries which struck similar types? I have therefore asked myself whether 
it be not possible to group together these well established facts, and to give a 
single explanation which shall apply to them all. May it not be possible that 
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a large number of these inexplicable types have an astronomic meaning? 
Coins —those disks of metal glittering like stars—are they not the most 
appropriate objects on which to place representations of the heavenly bodies? 
It is a well known fact that the ancients believed a certain symbolic relation- 


ship existed between the metals and the stars;' the poets of all ages have 
applied the epithets of go/d and sz/ver to the stars. The probability is further 
increased by the well established fact that, above all, heavenly bodies are 
found on engraved gems ; and again, that like all precious stones, engraved 
gems especially, from their brilliancy, at a very early period were considered 


as emblems of the stars.’ 

A very careful study of ancient coin-types, which I have undertaken from 
this point of view, has confirmed my theory. Of the astronomical signification 
of avery large number of these types | have no longer a doubt.’ It would 
require more than a lifetime for one to investigate thoroughly and in all its 
details a question of such great importance; for one would have to take up 
in turn all the various monetary devices, and at the same time give a thorough 
study to the history of ancient astronomy, with the local myths of each coun- 
try and of each city. Yet 1 desire fora moment to invite the attention of 
scholars to this problem, and while giving here some of the results of my own 
labor, to enlist, if 1 may, the interest of other numismatists also, in the study 
of this subject. 

I shall begin by giving, in support of my theory, some examples gath- 
ered from the coins of various countries. Then, in order to give form to my 
work, I shall seek to find in the examination of Cretan numismatics,* to 
which I have given special attention, the application and confirmation of 
my theory. 

1. In the first place, there are certain coin types, as to the astronomical 
significance of which it is impossible to entertain a doubt. Such for instance 
are the stars which are found on coins from all parts of the ancient world. 
Those who may be unwilling to see in these figures anything more than 
simple decorative ornaments, fail to recognize the religious character of the 
coin-types of antiquity, a subject on which Messrs. Curtius, Gardner and 
others, have written several excellent articles.’ It is unnecessary to cite 
examples, for the types of this series are well known to all numismatists, and 
I content myself by referring the reader to the plates in Monete del’ /talia 
antica, by Garucci, to the work of Carelli, and to the Catalogues of the 
British Museum. What heavenly bodies do these stars represent? This is a 


1 Arles, Sympathia septem metallorum ad planetas, 4 See my work entitled Mumismatique de la Crete 
Paris, 1711: — Friedrich, Die Welthirper in ihrer ancienne. 
mythisch-symbolischen Bedeutung, Wirzburg, 1864, p. Curtius, Ueber den religiosen Charakter der Grie- 
218. [See also Am. Jour. Numis., xi, 9.] schischen Miinzen, in Monatsber. der k. p. Akad. der Wiss., 
2 Friedrich, as cited, p. 126. zu Berlin, 1869, translated into English by Head, in the 
; See my articles Sterndilder als Miinatypen, in Zeit- Numism. Chronicle, 1870:— Percy Gardner, Religious 
schr. fur Numismatik, xvi, 1889, and Types, etc., in Character of Coin-types, in Types of the Greek Coins, 
Apx.Ed., 1893, pp. I-11. P. 43: 
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question that can only be solved after a study of the mythology of each 
country. 

For example, this type of a star is found on the coins of the Locrians, 
and in particular on those of Locri Opuntii. Again, we learn from Strabo 
(p. 416), that the Locrians (to whom belong the pieces with AOKP) had 
eT! TH Onpmoc la oppayLot TOV éo7rEpov aaoTépa | the evening star (Hesperus) upon 
the national seal or device.] We also learn from mythology that the Locrians 
worshipped the star Hesperus éo7epos upon Mount Céta.' It is certain, there- 
fore that the star upon coins with AOKP is Hesperus, and that that which is 
borne on the coins of Locri Opuntii represents égos aorhp the morning star 
of the Eastern (é#o.) Locrians. 

2. Ona large number of coins we find represented in some form the 
sions of the Zodiac; for instance, on the coins of Thrace, Perinthos,’? of Alex- 
andria,’ of Syria,‘ of Paphlagonia,’ etc., where the entire Zodiac is shown ; on 
other coins of the same countries, and also those of the cities of Commagene, 
of Syria, of Mesopotamia, etc., one or another of these signs is figured.° 

3. Again, we find on coins representations which are plainly those of 
the heavenly bodies. Such are the symbolic types of the sun and moon; 
such are those which bear the Dioscuri, where their heads are surmounted by 
stars: or those which have animals surrounded by rays, as for instance the 
dog Sirius, on coins of Chios, the eagle and bull of Gortyna, as well as other 
types like the Ares of Gortyna, and the rose of Rhodes’ which symbolizes the 
sun. For comments on the bull, the eagle, and Ares, I refer the reader to 
details which will be given below. 

4. There are still other types for which we must seek an explanation in 
astronomy, because of the star which accompanies them. Thus, for example, 
we see on the coins of Carthaea, in Chios, a bunch of grapes; on those of 
Paros a goat; * on those of Miletus? and Amorgos a lion; on those of Apu- 
lia,’ a horse, etc., all these devices being constantly accompanied by a star —a 
fact which by my theory, requires us to believe that they allude to the 
constellations of the Grapes (Bérpus or the Pleiades), the Goat, the Lion, the 
Horse, and so throughout the series. 

Further, the same astronomical type is common to a large number of 
places; for example, in the cities of Aquinum, Suessa, Teanum, Calenum, 

1 Head, Catalogue of the British Museum, ‘Central 7 Even the modern poets compare a rose to the sun. 
Greece,’ p. xix, and pl. i, 2, 12, pl. ii, 5: — Curtius, Thus the German Poet, Riickert, 


Arch. Zeit. 1855, p. 33:— Roscher, Lexikon der Myth., Die Sonn’ ist eines goldene Ros’ in Blau, 
p. 2604. Die Ros’ ist eine rothe Sonn’ im Griinen, 


2 Catal. Brit. Mus., ‘Thrace,’ p. 157 (Poole). 

3 Feuardent, Catal. de la coll. Demetrio, pl. xx, 1483, 
1497, 1517; xxi, 1548; xxii, 1613; xxiii, 1661-1668; 
XX1V, 1737; XXVi, 2121; XXXV, 3453. 

4 Babelon, Les Rots de Syrie, d’Armenie et de Com- 
mageneé, pl. Xxxii, 17. 

5 Catal. Brit. Mus., ‘Pontus,’ etc., pl. xx, 13 (Amas- 
tris). 

6 See Babelon, and Feuardent, in their works as 
cited above. 





[the sun is a golden rose in blue, the rose a crimson 
sun in green], and the Arab poet Moulaina Djelaledin, 
“The sun in its splendor is like an open rose.” Com- 
pare also Friedrich as cited. 

8 Wroth, Catal. Brit. Mus., ‘Crete and the Islands,’ 
pl. xxvi, 18 (Paros): — Svoronos, Zettschr. fur Num., 
1889, pl. x, 22, 23 (Chios). . 

Head, Catal. Brit. Mus., ‘Tonia,’ pl. xxi, 1-17 and 
xxii, I-9. 
10 Head, Histor. Num., p.37, fig. 24. 
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Neapolis, Caiatia, Venafrum, Telesia, etc.," in Magna Grecia,*? we find their 
coins have the same type, namely a cock surmounted by a star,—a device 
which certainly represents the Morning star.’ On the other hand there are 


astronomic devices which belong to a single city; thus the coins of Urano- 


polis in Macedonia, have on their obverse the disk of the sun surmounted by 


the crescent moon and surrounded by five stars, and on the reverse, Aphro- 
dite Urania seated on a celestial globe. 


It seems evident to me that we are thus enabled to give an astronomical 
explanation to a large number of devices which have hitherto been incompre- 
| Numismatists are now accepting the interpretations which I have 
On the 
beautiful silver coins of Mallos, by the side of a betyle,’ which it is well 
known signifies a meteor, which the ancients regarded as a fallen star, —one 
sees certain curious symbols; doves, having bodies in the form of a cluster 


hensible. 
suggested for some of these enigmas,* to which | desire to refer. 


of grapes. Later the doves are replaced by bunches of grapes plainly repre- 
sented ; finally the betyle has beside it the signs V and fF accompanied by a 
large point or dot, in the place of the grafe-doves. I have elsewhere shown 
that the large dots which form the bodies of the doves on the coins, and 
accompany the signs A and V certainly represent stars,° and I have traced 
these singular symbols of grape-doves composed of small dots, to the constel- 
lation of the Doves’ (Peleiades or Pleiads) which also bear the name of the 
Grapes, and the emblems Vand y to the neighboring constellations of the 
Deltoton® and the Hyades (‘Tdées) which, according to the ancients, derived 
their names from the letters Delta (A) and Upsilon (1). 
constellations are seen grouped together in or near the constellation of 
the Bull, which is Zeus, or Dionysos. 

I have also explained two other types, that of the bitch suckling an 
infant on the pieces of Cydonia (um. de la Crete, pl. ix, 23-26; x, 2, 10-21), 
and that of a cow giving her milk to an infant, on the moneys of Przsos 
(2d2d., pl. xxvii, 2), by connecting them with the myths of the constellations 


These three 


1 Garucci, Monete dell’ Italia antica, pi. \xxxii, 30, 31; 
Ixxxiii, 1, 12, 16-18; Ixxxviii, 16, 18, 19. 

2 The author apparently uses the term “Grande 
Gréce,” or Magna Grecia, in its widest sense, not con- 
fining his references strictly to the cities in the South 
of Italy which were settled by Greek colonists, but 
including also some of the neighboring cities of Latium, 
Campania, and the Volsci as well.—EDps. 

3 Cavedoni, Spictl. Num., p. 12: — Eckhel, Doct. 
Num. Vet. 1, p. 100. 

4 Svoronos, Sternbilder als Miinztypen, cited above : 
—'E¢. Apx., 1893, p. 1-11: — See Head, Mum. Chron., 
1889, ix, p. 379. 

5 Betyle, 13 from the Greek fairuos,] seems to signify 
a meteoric stone, which, because it had fallen from 
heaven, was worshipped ; the Palladium of Troy is, by 
some, believed to have been such a stone; the root 
significance of the original being perhaps, something 
thrown with violence to the ground.—Eps. 


6 See for example the silver coins of Taras. 

7 The Peleiades were the seven daughters of Atlas 
and Pleione, and the word has been thought to have 
some connection with méXea (doves), the name of cer- 
tain priestesses of antiquity, which was not improbably 
borrowed from that of the prophetic pigeons of Dodo- 
na. We are aware that this etymology has been denied 
by eminent scholars, but the close connection of doves 
with the cluster of stars, as shown by Svoronos, cannot 
be overlooked; and the myth in one form tells us that 
Zeus changed the maiden daughters of Pleione into 
doves to enable them to escape their pursuers, and sub- 
—— into this group of stars.— Eps. 

The Deltoton is a triangular constellation forming 
the rear of the Zodiacal constellation Taurus, the Bull ; 
the Hyades, a V shaped constellation represented by 
IT or V on the coin, form the head of the bull, and the 
Pleiades are above his back. — Eps. 
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of the Great and Little Bear;' the device represents the infant Zeus, nour- 
ished either by a bitch or a cow.’ 

But this theory applies with still greater force to the primitive coin 
devices with those animals (fa) which recall the names of the signs of the 
Zodiac (fééa). 1 will confine myself to a few examples. It is well known 
that the most ancient types, aside from the lions on Lydian pieces, are the 
tortoises on the coins of Atgina. But no one, up to the present time, has 
found anything either in mythology or in the history of A‘gina, which can 
explain this cosmogonic’ symbol. Curtius has thought that we might see in 
this a symbol of Aphrodite, and identifies this Aphrodite with the Astarte 
of the Phenicians, remarking that in primitive times Atgina was one of 
the points from which the Phenicians sent their merchandise into the 
Peloponnesus. 

This, explanation, however plausible, is scientifically insufficient; for 
even if it has any value so far as A‘gina is concerned, it is worthless as an 
explanation of the coins of other places, as for instance Lycia, which have the 
same type. (Rev. Num., 1886, pl. vii, 14.) Further, the tortoise, as is well 
known, is a symbol of Hermes; we know that the myths associate the tor- 
toise with the worship of that deity, and we have coins which bear the head 
of Hermes on one side with the tortoise’ on the other. I add, that Aphrodite 
is never represented on the coins of Atgina, while Hermes is occasionally 
placed upon them; from which it necessarily follows that it is the cult of 
Hermes which is suggested by the tortoise on the Atginetan coins. 

We must therefore seek for some other explanation. The only signs 
which accompany the A*ginetan tortoise are the crescent, or the globules, 
arranged either perpendicularly } or in the form of a cross, ¢ the equivalent 
of the star-shaped marks which adorn the carapace or shell of the creature, 
indicating its scales; occasionally the entire body of the tortoise is formed of 
similar globules. But the crescent and the starry-globules have no proper 
place beside a terrestrial animal. This to my mind is proof that the Aiginetan 
tortoise alludes to some constellation. Now there is one constellation which 
the ancients called the Lyre, and which is sometimes found represented by a 
lyre accompanied with a star, for instance, on the coins of Olbia.° But this 
constellation was more frequently called yédus, that is to say, the tortoise 
shell (yerorn) in remembrance of the legend of the infant Hermes, who is 





1 As Svoronos shows later in his paper, the constel- 
lation of the Great Bear, or Ursa Major, was thought 
by the early Greeks to resemble a cow, and the Little 
Bear, Ursa Minor, a Spartan hound, whence it was 
called Kuvogoupis or Kuvécoupa (the Cynosure), from the 
word xiwy, signifying a dog. The name of the neigh- 
boring constellation of Arcturus is even now often given 
as Bootes, (Bowrns) in which the reference to the same 
root is still preserved — the word signifying the guar- 
dian of the cow. Further comments on this point will 
be found in the second part of this paper.—Eps. 


2'E@. Apx., 1893, p. I-11, pl. i: —‘Eorla, 1893, p. 
409, et seg.; 1894, 31 et seg. 

3 Friedrich, cited above, p. 216. 

4 Curtius, “On the Religious Character of the Greek 
Coins,” etc., as cited above, p. 77: — Head, Catal. Brit. 
Mus., ‘ Attica,’ p. Ixv. 

_, 5 Babelon, Descr. des Monnaies de la Rep. romaine, 
ii, p. 547, 21. 

6 Sestini, Descr., p. 29, No. 1: — Mionnet, Supple- 

ment, p. 25, No. 98. 
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fabled to have made a lyre out of the shell of a tortoise,' which he had found; 
in the earliest times this constellation was represented simply by the figure 
of a tortoise. We know that the Babylonians, who according to ancient 
authorities taught astronomy to the Greeks, represented one of the signs of 
the Zodiac by a tortoise: the proof of this is found in the Babylonian bas- 
reliefs in the British Museum, which display a series of constellations and of 
the Zodiacal signs, and which date from the tenth century before the Christian 
era. I remark further, that the Arabic name of this constellation, according 
to Ulag-Besch, Sudhafa, is from the same source as the Greek name yedus 
in its primitive and special meaning of /oréozse.' 

Finally, the ‘ Altar of the Twelve Gods,” in the Museum of the Louvre,$ 
has the representation of a winged tortoise among the signs of the Zodiac, in 
the place of the symbol of Hermes. And this corroborates our theory; for 
the presence of wings here indicates that it is not a question what terrestrial 
animal, but what constellation is meant, which, like the stars in the belief of 
the ancients, sailed through infinite space like a bird jepérdayeros.° 

I add further, that this astronomical interpretation is not weakened by 
the theory of Curtius; for it is well known that the Phenicians gave to 
Aphrodite Urania (the Heavenly Aphrodite) the name of Astarte, or ’Actpo- 
dpyn, ‘ Lernvnv elvat Oédovres,’ the mistress of the stars, which they considered 
the moon to be (Herodien, 5, 6, 10), and that of Asteria ’Actep/a (Cramer, 
Anecd. 1, 318). Thus, even if the reader prefers to accept the ex- 
planation of Curtius rather than mine, the device still has an astronomic 
meaning. 

As to the archaic moneys of Lydia, their most frequent type is a lion, om 
the head of which ts placed a large star. 1am convinced that this must 
represent the constellation of the Lion, well known to all the people of Asia. 
On their reverse the Lydian coins also bear either the sign X with dotted 
extremities (which no doubt represents a star in its simplest form), or else a 
The fox then must have some astronomic meaning * and we know that 
Finally, 


fox. 
the seventh star of the Pleiades was anciently symbolized by a fox. 


1 Aratus, Phaenom., v. 12: 
Thy [xéduv] 8? dp’ re Kal mapa Alkvw 

"Epuelas érdpnoe, Nipnv 5é wv elé Néyer Par’ 

kadd €Oero mpomdpodev dmwevdéos €l5ddov0. 
[ .. . Hermes pierced the tortoise shell ¢. ¢. for strings, 
even beside his cradle, and said it should be called a 
lyre; thus giving it a form hitherto unknown.] — Era- 
tosthenes, Robert’s edit., Karacrep., xxiv, Avpa: xara- 
oKevdobn 5¢ 7d rpBrov bwd ‘Epuod (n Avpa) éx ris xedwvys 
[The Lyre: the first was made, (i. ¢. the Lyre,) by 
Hermes, from the shell of the tortoise.] 

2 British Museum, Assyrian antiquities. Guide to 
the Nimroud Central Saloon ; Babylonian section, No. 
99, Pp. 45; No. 113, p. 54, etc. 

3 The popular name of the turtle in Arabic is Zi/ha- 
Jet, as we are informed by the Rev. George A. Ford, 
long a resident of Sidon; the connection between the 
word and the name of the constellation is evident, the 


difference in spelling being doubtless due to differing 
methods of vocalizing the Arabic consonants in Roman 
letters.—EpDs. 

4 Ideler, Untersuchungen iiber den Ursprung und die 
Bedeutung der Sternnamen, Berlin, 1809, p. 68. 

§ Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, Vol. ii, p. 182, and Vol. 
ii of plates, No. 171. 

6 See the Orphic Hymns, vii, line 8: 

érrapacis fwvas épopwuevar, hepdrdayKroa : 
[moving through space like a bird, carryingtheir seven- 
fold shining zones.] 

7 Head, Historia Numorum, p. 503 and 545. 

8 Head, in the work cited. 

9 Idler, cited above, p. 145. [The seventh Pleiad, 
originally called Merope, was fabled to have wandered 
from her sisters, and to have become the middle star 
in the “ handle of the dipper ” —the tail of Ursa Major 
—where it was called "AXwr7é, 7. ¢. a fox.]—Eps. 
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on other pieces of this same series we find one or two large stars, which 
cannot have been placed there merely for ornamental purposes. 

The same device of a lion constantly accompanied by a star is found on 
the coins of Miletus.'| Here it may represent either the constellation of the 
Lion or the giant Leon, who is also called Asterios, and is associated with 
the worship of the stars.’ It is of little consequence, however, which may be 
meant, for the ancients frequently modified, according to their local legends, 
the symbolic representation of the constellations. Thus the constellation 
Ophiuchus was said by varying myths to represent various deities — Hercules, 
Prometheus, Tantalus, Theseus, Thymbris, A¢sculapius, and Ixion; that of 
the Virgin figured Demeter, Isis, Dike (or Justice), Atargatis (a Syrian god- 
dess), Tyche (Fortune), Erigone, etc.; while that of the Twins figured the 
Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), Apollo and Hercules, Zethus and Amphion, 
Hercules and Theseus, etc.’ 

The examination of the coins of Magna Grecia is no less instructive. 
One finds, for example, the type of the bull with a human head on the coins 
of Samnium (¢sernia, Morgantia), of the Frentani (Larinum), of Campania 
(Calatea, Cales, Compulteria, Cumae, Neapolis, Nola, Suessa, Teanum), of 
Apulia (Arpi, Hyria), of Lucania (Laiis, Posidonia, Sybaris), of Sicily (Agy- 
rion, Alontion, Catana, Entella, Gela, Himera, Megara, Selinus, Taurome- 
nium), etc. Much has been written on this subject, and many hypotheses 
have been proposed.t Anciently numismatists saw in this device the Mino- 
taur, or Poseidon (Neptune), or Achelous, or Zeus; some even thought the 
bull with a human head a type of agriculture! Later, Burman, Ignarra, 
Neumann, Otf. Miller, Raoul Rochette, Torremuzza, and Millingen consid- 
ered it to be a symbolic representation of a river, while Martorelli, Math. 
‘Egyptius, Visconti, Lanzi, Knight, Hirt, Eckhel, Avellino, Creuzer, Streher 
and others believed it to be Dionysus. Arguments were not wanting in 
support of each of these theories, but the problem has not been solved even 
to the present time, and this type still continues to receive different explana- 
tions.’ For my own part, I am struck by one important and characteristic 
detail, and that is, that these coins sometimes bear a bull surrounded by rays, 
and sometimes one on the body of which is placed a large star.° The same 
star is found on pieces of a later period, placed either on the body of the 
bull’ or in the field, either above or below the animal.* Finally, on the pieces 
on which only the fore-part of the bull is represented, and especially on the 





1 Catalogue Brit. Mus., ‘Tonia,’ pl. xxi, 1-14; xxii, 
I-9. 
; De Witte, Rev. Numism., 1838, ii, pp. 417-421. 

3 See the Scholiasts on Aratus, Eratosthenes, etc. 

4 As early as 1836 Streher had compiled a consider- 
able bibliographical work on this subject, entitled 
Ueber den Stier mit dem Menschengesichte auf den Miin- 
zen von Unteritalien und Sicilien [On the bull with a 
man’s face, on the coins of Lower Italy and Sicily], in 


Abhandl. der I Cl. der Ak. der Wiss., ii Th., ii Abth. p. 
453-555: 

5 See Gardner, Zypes of Greek Coins, p. 88 et seg.— 
Head, Historia Numorum, p. 33 

6 Garucci, Monete dell /talia Antica, pl. cviii, 3-8; 
cix, I-2; cxviii, 5. 

7 Ibid., pl. Ixxxvi, 1; Ixxxii, 14:— Rev. Mumism., 
1840, No. 397. 

8 Garucci, oc. cit., pl. 1xxxiii, 8; Ixxxv, 29, 31, 32, 36. 
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most ancient pieces, we find the star-globules also placed on the body of the 
animal. The student may therefore accept either of the explanations which 
we have cited, at his pleasure, if he will but recognize at the same time the 
astronomic value of the type. Thus, for example, admitting that the bull 
symbolizes a river, the device will recall the constellation of the River 
(Trays), which, according to some ancient authorities, represented the 
Eridanus, the mythical river of Magna Grecia,’ where these coins were struck. 
If, however, he prefers to believe that it represents Dionysus, he should not 
forget that this deity is called by Aristophanes ¢eogdpos dorjp [the light-bringer 
or morning star],? and apostrophized by Sophocles as the leader of the stars, 


TUp TVEOVT@Y 


yopay adaoTpwv. vuyiwv 


, > / 
bGeypatov étricKkoTe,3 


and that he has been identified not infrequently with the sun. It will also be 
remembered that the ancients established a certain relation between Dionysus 
and the constellation of the Bull.’ 

The astronomical significance of this type, therefore, cannot be doubted. 
We can thus readily understand why it is found on the coins of so many 
different cities —a fact which is entirely inexplicable, if the allusion is merely 
to some terrestrial river, which, by its geographic location, belongs to a 


single city. 


I add, in closing this portion of my paper, a single argument based on 


the coins of Chios. 


These bear a sphinx, and no one has as yet offered any 
explanation of its presence on these pieces.’ 


According to our theory, the 


star which usually accompanies this type® indicates that it has an astronomic 
value, and I find a confirmation of my hypothesis in a painting on a vase,’ 
which has the figure of a sphinx surrounded by rays. 


(To be continued. } 


t The Eridanus was the river near the mouth of 
which Phaethon fell, according to the Greek myth, 
when hurled by Zeus from his father’s chariot; the 
name was in later times applied to the chief river of 
Italy, the Po, on account of the amber found at its 
mouth, which was fabled to be the tears of the Helia- 
des, sisters of Phaethon, mourning for his death.—Ebs. 

2 "laxx’, w "laxye, * 

vuxrépou TererIs pwoddbpos dorhp. Frogs, 343. 

Lit. Bacchus, oh Bacchus, (2. ¢. Dionysus,) thou light- 
bringing star of the mystic rites of night: —the allu- 
sion in the passage being to the Dionysian feasts; it 
may be interesting to note that the chief of these were 
held in that portion of the Greek year called Elaphebo- 
tion, corresponding to the last of March and the first 
part of April, when the sun is in the sign Taurus. 
Whether there is any allusion to this fact in the coin 
type, we must leave to the consideration of those more 
learned in the subject than ourselves, but we think it a 
coincidence at least worth noting. The more carefully 
the views of Svoronos are studied, the deeper will be 
the conviction of the truth of his theory.—Eps. 

3 Antigone, 1146-48. [Zit. Thou fiery leader of the 


band of the inspiring stars, and watcher of their nightly 
speech.] We mention in passing that by a typographic 
error in Bulletin de Corresp., Hellenique, where this 
paper was originally printed, the passage from the 
Frogs is cited as line 543, for 343, and that from Anti- 
gone, which we print as in the Greek text of Dindorf, 
Teubner’s ed., p. 259, the reference is 1140, instead of 
1146.—EDs. 

4 Etymol. Magnum, Aibvvoos' rapa yap ‘Hdelos 6 
abrds TQ ‘HXlw voulfera: .... [Dionysus: for by the peo- 
ple of Elis this deity is thought to be the sun.] 

5 Cavedoni, Spicileg. Numism., p. 178: — Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. Vet., ii, p. 564; Aujus causa typi hactenus 
ignoratur [The reason of this type is still unknown]. 

6 Head, Catalogue British Museum, ‘Ionia,’ p. 336, 
Nos. 74-78. 

7 Arch. Gennarelli, La Moneta primitiva ei monumenti 
del? Jtalia antica, Rome, 1843, pl. ii, where an engrav- 
ing will be found. Miiller thought it might be a com- 
bination of the signs Leo and Virgo, and allude to the 
overflow of the Nile, when the sun was in those signs. 
From Herod., iv, 79, it is clear that it was connected 
with the mystic worship of Dionysus. — Eps.]} 
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ROMAN COINS FOUND IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


A piscovery of much interest to numismatists is reported from Matabe- 
leland, South Africa. Eight coins, all in a fair state of preservation, were 
discovered a few months ago by a Mashona native, in the neighborhood of 
the famous ruins of Zimbabye. These are not very fully described in the 
accounts which have reached us, but it is evident that they are Roman. On 
the obverse of two of them is the head of a woman, with the words Helena 
lugusta; and on the reverse a female figure, probably one of the personified 
virtues, can also be made out. Four of the coins bear on the obverse the 
figure of a man, with the words constantius CAES. One has on the reverse 
a device which appears to represent Romulus and Remus suckled by the 
wolf. The other reverses are not described. 

The Helena represented must have been the first wife of Constantius 
Chlorus; she was born about A. D. 248, and died about 328; Constantius, 
born A. D. 250, was Caesar in 292, Emperor 305, and died the following 
year. His coins are very numerous, but those of Helena are very rare. These 
coins, all belonging to the same reign, may give us the approximate date of 
the ruins, concerning which there has been so much mystery; no one has 
satisfactorily explained them; some have thought that the massive circular 
walls, the solid conical towers, and the temple fortresses of Mashonaland, 
were remains of some of the buildings erected by the merchants sent after 
gold by King Solomon, but this theory is too fanciful to win much favor, 
though it has been made useful by the author of a popular romance. The 
discovery of these Roman coins will perhaps lead to further investigations, 
which may enlighten us as to the true history of the ruins; but at present 
this is the only clue we have. 


OF MEDALS. 

Ir is obvious that medals possess many superior advantages over the larger 
productions of the pencil or the chisel. They are less likely to break or moulder 
away. They are smaller, and therefore more easily transportable, and at the same 
time susceptible of very high finish in the mechanical part, and of striking effect in 
their manner of relating an event ; whilst the multiplicity of their impressions renders 
it next to certain that they will pass through an infinite number of hands, and become 
familiar to the minds of men in very distant ages and countries. They appeal both to 
the imagination and the judgment ; they operate both as history and poetry; thus 
they fill up a very important place in the system of education. What more simple or 
captivating mode is there of impressing on the memory of youth the dates and circum- 
stances of remarkable events, or of enlivening their minds with the force of felicitous 
symbols and allegories, than is to be found in a collection of well-chosen and well- 
executed medals. 

From N.Y. Museum of Oct. 5, 1816. 
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THE TRENTON BATTLE MONUMENT ASSOCIATION'S MEDAL. 


More than fifty years ago, at a meeting of the New Jersey Society of the 
Cincinnati, held in Trenton, N. J., on the Fourth of July, the proposition was 
made to take measures to erect a Monument on the battle-ground in that 
place, to commemorate the victory gained there on the 26th December, 1776, 
by the Continental army, under General Washington. ‘The suggestion was 
favorably received, and early in January, 1844, the ‘Trenton Monument 
Association” was formed, and very soon after was granted a Charter by the 
State. Certain obstacles interposed, which prevented the Society from carry- 
ing out their patriotic purpose at that time, but the project was never lost 
sight of, and in 1859 steps were taken to infuse new life into the plan. The 
Society continued to hold its meetings, and to appeal for funds, but the out- 
break of the Civil War caused its operations to be again suspended. 

In May, 1884, a Charter was obtained for a similar Association, which 
took up the work of its predecessor in erecting the proposed Monument. 
An appropriation of $15,000 was obtained from the Legislature, and the land 
where the battle was fought having been purchased, Congress added a con- 
ditional appropriation of $30,000 to the money already collected. The New 
Jersey appropriation had been made similarly conditional on the receipt of a 
like amount from a popular subscription, and this having been secured in 
1891, the grants from the State and Congress became due and payable. A 
design for a monument was accepted in 1891, and the foundation was laid. 
The corner-stone was laid on the anniversary of the battle in the same year, 
and on the 19th October, 1893, the completed structure was dedicated with 
imposing ceremonies. In commemoration of this event a Medal was struck, 
of which we give an engraving in the present number. The obverse has a 
bust of Washington, Houdon’s, in profile to left, his hair long and floating 
backward on his shoulders. [The official account of the proceedings states 
that it was modelled from “ Stuart’s portrait”!] Around it is the legend, 
above, TO COMMEMORATE THE BATTLE OF TRENTON, N. J. and below, completing 
the circle, * Decemser 26,1776° The reverse has a view of the Monument, a 
Roman-Doric column, staading on a square pedestal, and surmounted by a 
standing figure of Washington, with a field-glass in his left hand, and his 
right arm uplifted and extended ; he is represented in full Continental uniform, 
and the monument is placed so that he appears to be pointing in the direction 
he wished the battery commanded by Capt. Alexander Hamilton, then a youth 
of nineteen, to open on the foe, at the time of the battle. It is claimed to 
follow strictly the uniform worn by Washington, in the battle, as shown by 
the portrait drawn by Trumbull, just after the event. The entire monument 
is one hundred and forty-eight feet in height. The legend is, above, ‘ TRENTON 








ene 
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BATTLE MONUMENT * and below, completing the circle, CORNER STONE LAID DEC. 
26, 1891: DEDICATED OCT. 19, 1893 

A loop and ring are attached to the Medal, by which it is suspended with 
a ribbon of the national colors from a clasp bearing the word souveNrR with 
the national arms on a shield behind the clasp. On the ribbon are the words 
‘ALL OUR HOPES | WERE BLASTED | BY THAT UNHAPPY | AFFAIR AT TRENTON ” | LORD 
GERMAIN | British SEC OF STATE. The inscription on the ribbon is taken from 
a letter of Lord George Germain, the Colonial Secretary of State to 
George III, which voiced the opinion of the people of Great Britain when 
the news of the defeat of their forces and the capture of a large number of 
their Hessian mercenaries reached London. The loss of the Americans in 
this battle was two officers and two enlisted men wounded; none were 
killed; that of the enemy was about one hundred killed and wounded, 
nine hundred and eighteen prisoners of war, one thousand stand of arms, 
fifteen colors, and several guns. 

The dies were by BEcHTEL whose name, followed by TRENTON, is just 
below the bust. One hundred were struck in bronze, and a large number 
in white metal. 

HOW IT SEEMED IN 1849. 

A FRIEND has sent us a cutting from an old newspaper printed in January, 1849, 
which says: “Visitors to our Mint rarely find the dies for striking gold coin in opera- 
tion, and even if the most sanguine expectations of the productiveness of the California 
placers are realized, the machinery now in the Mint is sufficient to coin it ten times 
told. The die for coining eagles alone, works at the rate of eighty-six per minute, 
which, in a single day’s work of ten hours, would amount to $516,000, rather more 
than the daily yield will probably ever be.’ This estimate would show that the 
‘‘probable”’ yield of gold in the expectation of the writer, in a year of 300 working 
days would never exceed $154,800,000, and if he had California only in mind, his 
supposition holds true. By the report of Director Preston, in June last, he estimates 
the approximate gold yield of the world in 1893-94, as having a value of $155,521,700. 
By the same authority, the gain in 1893 over that of 1892, is $9,224,100, or over six 
per cent. Owing to the increasing production in Colorado, where the depreciation of 
silver has made the miners turn their attention to gold, and the discovery of new 
mines in Africa and elsewhere, it is expected that the gold product of 1894-95 will be 
much larger, though it has recently been claimed that the supply has reached its 
maximum, and that in the near future the amount mined will show a decrease. 

When we contrast these figures with those of 1849, and the indifference with 
which this enormous increase in the product is received to-day, it is difficult to realize 
the fears with which the merchants of those times saw the amount of gold so suddenly 
and largely increased, and poured into the markets of the world. The relative value 
of silver to gold was at once changed, and long leases were made payable in silver 
rather than gold, some of which are still in force to-day. These reminiscences may 
perhaps afford some comfort to the silver-men, as to the future of their favorite metal. 
Is the statement as to the capacity of the coining machine correct ? B. 
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THE MEDALS, JETONS, AND TOKENS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 


BY DR. HORATIO R. STORER, NEWPORT, R. I. 
(Continued from Vol. X XIX, p. 47.] 
Since the last publication I have learned of the following. 


I. CANADA. 


B. 2. Hospitals. 

Montreal. 

796. Obdverse. Similar to that of No. 277 (Montreal General Hospital), the dies 
of which have been broken, save that though the building is given, the trees are 
wanting. 

Reverse. Within a wreath of laurel leaves: TRAINING SCHOOL (curved) | FoR| 
NURSES 

Gold, white metal. 15. 23mm. 

I have impressions from Mr. R. W. McLachlan of Montreal. 


Ottawa. 

797. Obverse. A chain of crowns, intersected by bunches of roses, shamrocks 
and thistles enclosing the Stanley Arms ; an eagle to left, standing upon a child lying 
onacap. Inscription: THE LADY STANLEY INSTITUTE | (rosette) OTTAWA (rosette) 

Reverse. Within field: GRADUATED Inscription: TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Exergue : a rosette between two dots. 

Silver, bronze, white metal. 19. 29mm, Edges beaded. 

I have impressions from Mr. McLachlan. 


V. THE UNITED STATES. 
B. 1. Medical Colleges. 


Medical Department of Rutgers College, Brunswick, N. J. (Medical degrees were 
conferred from 1792 to 1816.) I am at last enabled to give a full description of this 
excessively rare medal, No. 136 of our list. 

Obdverse. Bust, to right. Beneath, at left: c. c. wriGHT. F. Inscription: HENRY- 
RUTGER (sc) 

Reverse. The sun dispersing clouds, upon which a band, with: INVITIS—NUBI- 
BKUS-SPLENDET Beneath: PRASMIUM ANNUUM | HENRICO RUTGERS INSTITUTUM | AUC- 
TORI PRASTANTISSIMZ DISSERTATIONIS | MEDICA INAUGURALIS | FACULTATE MEDICA | 
COLLEGII RUTGERSIENSIS | DECRETUM At left, near edge: R. TRESTED F. 

Gold, silver, white metal. 24. 38mm. 

I owe impressions to Mr. L. H. Low, of New York. 


B. 3. Medical Societies. 


798. Obverse. Oak branches tied by ribbon; between their tips, 1893 Within, 
a spread eagle, to left, holding laurel twigs and arrows. Upon its breast a shield, 
bearing : coLuMBus | 1492 Above, four flags, between which: Chicago (star, irra- 
diated) | 1839 (upon a curved base.) Around, twelve stars, that previously mentioned 
making the thirteenth. 

Reverse. Within laurel branches, united by scroll: Worlds (irradiated above) | 
Columbian | (rosette) | Exposition Inscription: The Worlds Columbian 
Dental Congress Chicago August 1893 
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Bronze. 41. 65mm. Edge of obverse slightly chased; of reverse more 
heavily so. 

J owe casts to Drs. E. P. Robinson and C. A. Brackett of Newport. My atten- 
tion was called to its existence by Dr. J. Brettauer of Trieste. 


VI. GREAT BRITAIN (continued). 


Dr. John Syer Bristowe ( ), of London. 

799. Obverse. Head, bare, with clothed neck, to left. Upon truncation: a, 
wyon sc. Inscription: JOHN SYER BRISTOWE M. D. F. R. S. 

Reverse. Within a room containing an incubator for cultivating bacteria, a 
microscope, etc., a person seated to right, examining a heart. Above and to right, 
the Arms of the hospital. Beneath: a. wyon. Exergue: s™ THOMAS’S | HOSPITAL. 

Silver, bronze. 46. 73mm. 

Communicated to me by Dr. F. P. Weber of London. 


Dr. Thomas Pretious Heslop (1823-1885), of Birmingham. 

800. Obdverse. Head, three-quarters to left. Inscription: T. P, HESLOP MD BORN 
1823 DIED 1885. 

Reverse. MASON COLLEGE BIRMINGHAM | “THE HESLOP MEDAL” ....]|.... 
1886. 

Bronze. 24. 37mm. 

Communicated to me by Dr. Weber. 


Dr. Henry Jephson (1798-1878), of Leamington. 

801. Obdverse. The Dr., nearly facing, sitting in an arm chair, with MS. in his 
left hand, and his right resting upon a table, on which are books, pen, etc. Ottley 
(of Birmingham, the engraver). Inscription; HENRY JEPHSON ESQUIRE M. D. 

Reverse. View of mansion. Ottley (the engraver). Inscription; BEECH LAWN 
LEAMINGTON 

Bronze. 32. 50mm. 

I have its description from Dr. Weber. 


802. Obverse. Bust of Dr. Jephson. 

Reverse. As preceding. 

Bronze. 32. 50mm. 

Communicated to me by Dr. Weber. The medals were struck by Messrs. Bright 
& Son, on occasion of the Jephson Testimonial at Leamington in 1846. 


Dr. William Ross Jordan ( ), of Birmingham. 

803. Obdverse. Bust, clothed, three-quarters to left. No inscription. 

Reverse. THIS MEDAL OF | W™ ROSS JORDAN | WAS ENGRAVED | BY HIS FRIEND | 
JOSEPH MOORE | AS A MARK | OF RESPECT | 1890. 

Bronze. 23. 35mm. 

In the Weber collection. 


Dr. David Livingstone (1813-1873), of Glasgow. 

In addition to the medals already given (Nos. 763-4), there is a third. 

804. Odverse. Similar to that of No. 764. 

Reverse. PRESENTED | BY THE | ROYAL | GEOGRAPHICAL | SOCIETY | OF | LONDON 
| 1874. 

Silver. 20. 37mm. With loop. Upon edge: THOMAS (KHAMEES) [the recipient] 
FAITHFUL TO THE END. 

In the British Museum. I owe the description to Dr. Weber. 


The regular sequence is now resumed, 
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Dr. Starkey Myddleton (1688- ), of London. 

805. Obdbverse. Armorial shield. Below, upon band : spEs IN DEO. 

Reverse. Upon a pedestal, two naked children, hand in hand. Inscription: 
STARKEY MYDDLETON * MAN‘ MIDWIFE: LONDON. Exergue, between rosettes: 1724 

Silver, brass. 

Hawkins, F. and G., II, p. 461, No. 72, fig. 

Dr. M. was son of Sir Hugh Myddleton, founder of the New River Scheme for 
the Water Supply of London, the medal of which will be hereafter referred to. 


Dr. Sir James Paget (1814- ), of London. 
See under Medical Societies (International Medical Congress of 1881). 


Dr. Edmund Alexander Parkes (1819-1876), of Netley. 

806. Obverse. Head, to left. Beneath neck: j. s. & A. B. wyon Inscription: 
EDMUND ALEXANDER PARKES | B. 1819—D. 1876 

Reverse. Within laurel branches tied by ribbon: PARKES | MEMORIAL | MEDAL 
Legend: ‘H TTEP! TO 2Q2MA KAI THN YYXHN ‘YFIEIA  Exergue: an elongated 
star. 

Gold, bronze. 32. 50mm. 

Storer, Sanitarian, May, 1887, No. 57, and January, 1893, p. 45 ; Cat. of Medals of 
Royal Society, 1892, No. 79. 

In my collection. The triennial prize at the Military Medical School at Netley. 


807. Obverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. As preceding, save outer inscription: ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL | HYGI- 
ENE (between elongated rosettes.) 

Bronze. 32. 50mm. 

Storer, /oc. cit., May, 1890, p. 454, and Jan., 1893, p. 45. 

In the Government (Lee) Collection. I owe valuable information regarding 
these medals to Dr. Th. Borchert, Secretary of the Army Medical School. 


Rev. Samuel Parr (1747-1825), of Hatton, Warwickshire. Studied medicine. 

808. Odverse. Nude bust, to left. Beneath: Mop® BY G. CLARKE | FAULKNER F. 
To left: MupIE. D- Inscription: SAMVEL—PARR. L.L.D. (séc) 

Reverse. An open book, upon which: stv—p1aA Legend: DEPASCIMVR AVREA 
DicTA. Exergue: MDCCCXXxI 

Bronze. 25. 39mm. 

In my collection. 


Dr. Jonathan Pereira (1804-1853), of London. 

809. Obdverse. Bust, loosely draped, to left. Beneath: L. c. wyon Inscription: 
JONATHAN PEREIRA —M'D. F’ R‘S. F. L. S. Exergue: NAT * 1804 OB * 1852 (an error). 

Reverse. Within heavy wreath of medicinal flowers and fruit: MATERIA | MEDICA 
|—-— | AWARDED BY THE | PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY | OF GREAT BRITAIN | —.—| 
PRIZE MEDAL | FOUNDED 1854 Exergue: L. C. WYON. 


Silver. 37. 56mm. 
I owe photographs of this medal to Mr. Lewis Ough of Leicester, England. The 


examination for its award takes place both in London and Edinburgh. 


Dr. John Propert ( ), of . One of the Founders of the 
Medical Benevolent Colleges. 
810. Obverse. Bust, to left. Beneath: Jj. s. & A. B. wYON Sc. Inscription: JOHN 


PROPERT | MDCCCLXVII 
Reverse. Within laurel branches tied by ribbon: EPsoM COLLEGE | * | PROPERT 


PRIZE Legend: TIBI: DANT - EN: ACCIPE: MUSAE. 
Bronze. 36. 56mm. 
In my collection. It is conferred by the Royal Medical College, Epsom. 
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Dr. Henry Quin ( ), of Dublin. 

811. Odverse. Head, to right. Beneath: w. Mossop F. Inscription: HENRICVS- 
QVIN. M. D. 

Reverse. Blank. 

Gold, gilt, silver, bronze. 26. 41mm. 

Duisburg, p. 228, DCIII; Frazer, Joc. cit., VII, p. 447; Wroth, Mum. Chronicle, 
3d Ser., 1886, p. 310. 

In the Government (Lee) Collection and my own. The dies were made for 
Robert Watson Wade, First Clerk of the Irish Treasury,a grateful patient of Dr. 
Quin. The original gold medal is still preserved, and bears this inscription, engraved, 
upon the reverse: EX | ANIMO GRATO | OB | SANITATEM | RESTITUTAM | EXCUDI CURA- 
vit | KR. W. WADE | M.DCCLXxxvitt, My specimen (silver) bears: The Human Frame | 
is, - Quin-thy Debtor, | none but the Maker, | knows it better. | 1788 J: H. 


Ridge. See under Pharmacists. 





Dr. Lazare Riviére (1589-1655), of Montpellier, France. 
See Townshend, under Irregular Practitioners. 


Asst. Surgeon Frederic (Henry) Rose (1832-1873), R. N. 

The two American medals presented to Surgeon Rose for his aid to the U. S. S. 
“Susquehanna,” when with Yellow Fever on board, have been already described, Nos. 
199-200. 

Mr. Samuel Lee Rymer (1832- ), of London. 

812. Obverse. Armorial bearings. Inscription: NATIONAL DENTAL COLLEGE 

Reverse. Within an oak wreath: AWARDED TO 18 (remainder of date 
engraved.) Inscription: THE RYMER MEDAL 

Gold (value 45), bronze. 

I owe its description to the Dean of the College. 


J. Cuningham Saunders (1773-1810), of London. 

813. Odverse. Bust, to right. BAIN F. Inscription: ROYAL LONDON OPHTHAL- 
MIC HOSPITAL, FOUNDED BY J. C. SAUNDERS, A. D. MDCCCIV. 

Reverse. Legend: ANATOAE| EZ YYOYS | ’emipavar | rots ’ev oxdrer | xaOn- 
MeEVOLS 

Bronze. 24. 37mm. 

Storer, Sanitarian, Oct., 1890, No. 1541. 

In the Government (Lee) Collection. 


Dr. Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller (1759-1805), of Weimar. 

As Schiller was an Army Surgeon as well as poet, he has a place upon the 
medical list. There is a British medal of him, which will be hereafter described, 
under Germany. 


Dr. Peter Shepherd (1842-1879), of Aberdeen. 

814. Obverse. Within a circle, enclosed by crossed branches of oak and laurel : 
SHEPHERD | MEMORIAL | MEDAL | FOR SURGERY | INSTITUTED | 1879 

Reverse. Within crossed branches of laurel and oak, tied by ribbon: UNIVERSITY 
| oF | ABERDEEN | AWARDED TO 

24. 38mm. Edges finely milled. 

I am indebted for a drawing of this to Prof. Alex. Ogston of Aberdeen, through 
Mr. Arthur H. Lyell of London. 


Dr. Sir James Young Simpson (1811-1867), of Edinburgh. 
The Montyon medal from the French Academy of Sciences to Prof. S., I have 
elsewhere described. I do not here enumerate it, since the name is engraved. 


Sir Dig-Bijay Singh ( ), of . Benefactor of Medical College. 
815. Odverse. Arms, with legends: HEAVEN’s + LIGH(T) # OUR # GUIDE and 
FIDES ET JUSTITIA Beneath, a pendant portrait of the Queen, with the first of these 
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mottoes (the Star of India). To right: J. s. & A.B. wyon Inscription: MAHARAJAH 
(Mighty Prince) * SIR * DIG * BIJAY ‘ SINGH * BAHADUR (General) * k. c. s. 1. + (Knight 
Commander Star of India.) 

Reverse. Laurel branches tied by ribbon, with field vacant for name of recipient. 
Inscription : BULRAMPORE * MEDICAL * SCHOOL | # ESTABLISHED * 1873 + 

Bronze. 30. 46mm. 

In my collection. 


Dr. Sir Hans Sloane (1660-1753), of London. 

816. Obverse. Bust, to left, with cap. Beneath: a. DAssieR. F. Inscription: 
HANS SLOANE EQU(ES) *— BARONETTUS ° 

Reverse. DOCTOR MEDICUS SOCIUS REGIAE SOCIET. LONDINENSIS. 1744. 

Bronze. 34. 53mm. 

Frost, Myntog Medaille Samling, 1827, p. 169. No. 227; Rudolphi, p. 148, No. 
617; Renauldin, p. 452; Duisburg, p. 223, DXCI, 1; Storer, Sanitarian, Feb., 1889, 
No. 909. 

This was owned by Jan Hendrik Frost of Copenhagen, and afterwards by Ru- 
dolphi, and is perhaps unique. As Sloane was elected President of the Royal Society 
in the same year, the reverse was suppressed, and that of the following substituted. 


817. Obverse. As preceding. 

Reverse. Above, a garland; below, oak branches tied by ribbon. In field: 
PRAESES | SOCIETATIS REGIA | LONDINENSIS * | MDCCXLIV ° 

Silver, bronze. 35. 54mm. 

Gaetani, II, p. 239, pl. 184, fig. 2; Snelling, pl. 33, fig. 3 ; Rudolphi, p. 148, No. 
618; Renauldin, p. 452; Kluyskens, II, p. 454; Duisburg, p. 223, DXCI, 2; Durand, 
p. 186, pl. xiii, fig. 4; Hawkins, F. and G., II, p. §89, No. 234; Storer, Sanitarian, 
Feb., 1889, No. 910; Cat. of Medals of Royal Society, No. 87. 

In my collection. I have previously stated that the above reverse had been 


wrongly muled with the obverse of the medal of Dr. Robert Barker, No. 601. 
{To be continued. ] 


THE SO-CALLED “RALEIGH TOKEN.” 
[BETTS No. 15.| 


Tus curious little piece, which, as mentioned by Betts, has occasionally been taken to 
have some reference to Raleigh’s Plantation, was commented on by Dr. F. P. Weber, in a letter 
to the Editors, printed in the October /Journa/. Dr. Weber doubted the correctness of the 
legend as printed in Betts, and sent us a fine electrotype copy of the similar piece in his own 
collection, which confirmed the position he took. Just as the last pages of the present number 
were going to press, we received from him a note informing us that Sir John Evans, the Presi- 
dent of the Numismatic Society of London, has a specimen in his collection on which the spell- 
ing of the legend is the same as that described by Betts (following Fonrobert), and it also has 
the serpent-ring on the reverse, as mentioned in the note on Betts. It is clear, therefore, that 
there exist at least two varieties of this singular token. Its connection with the Raleigh 
American Colonial enterprise has been shown to have no foundation, M. 


THE SAN LUIS POTOSI MINT. 


We learn from Mr. D. L. Gorton, formerly resident in Mexico, that the old Mint at San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico, has been discontinued, and its machinery, etc., sent to the City of Mexico. 
This may be of interest to those who are making collections of Mexican Mint-marks. L. 
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MASONIC MEDALS. 


[Continued from Vol. xxix, page 58.] 


DCCCCLXXXII. Obverse, A six-pointed star, composed of two equi- 
lateral triangles, one superimposed upon the other, within which are two 
burning hearts; the spaces between the points are filled with formal rays, 
arranged so that their ends make the circumference of a circle. Legend, 
incused, on the left bar, LoGIA .*. CARIDAD Ne 26 EN SAN; on the right bar, JosE 
“. ORIENTE DE COSTA RICA and on the bottom bar, 1865 [Lodge “‘ Charity,” No. 
26, in San Jose, Orient of Costa Rica.] Reverse, Plain. Silver. Size 28. 
A loop at the top by which the medal is worn suspended by a narrow ribbon 
of red, yellow and black.' 

DCCCCLXXXIII. Obverse, An aged man, clothed, to left, holding in 
his hands a skull, which he contemplates; behind him is a grave, with a 
broken obelisk entwined with a garland of leaves; before him, at the left, 
are five grave-stones, and in the distance, at the left, the sun. The device 
is surrounded by two circles of dots, between which is the legend, above, 
LOG .*. SIMB .*. DESENGANO Ne 14 and below, completing the circle, or.*. CENTRO 
AMERICANO 1874 [Symbolic Lodge Desengaho, No. 14, Orient of Central 
America.| Outside the outer circle of dots is another circle of rays, extend- 
ing to the edge. Reverse, A circle of dots, with rays on the outer side, as 
on the obverse, surrounding a field left plain for inscription. White metal. 
Size 30. A loop is inserted in the edge at the top, and the Medal is worn 
with a red ribbon having a narrow blue, white and red edging.’ 

DCCCCLXXXIV. Obverse, A flaming and smoking crater of a volcano, 
rising out of an agitated sea. Legend, above, REsP.*. LOG.". EL PROGRESO 
no 41. and below, completing the circle, # VALL.*. DE GRAN.’. NICARAG.". C.". A.'. + 
| Worshipful Lodge “ Progress,” No. 41, Valley of Granada, Nicaragua, Cen- 
tral America.| Reverse, The radiant G within and behind the square and 
compasses. Legend, in an outer circle, above, BAJO LOS AUSP.*. DEL SUP.’. 
cons.". and below, completing the circle, » DE CARTAGENA * [Under the obe- 
dience of the Supreme Council.|| The outer circle is separated by a line 
from an inner circle, which has the legend, above, 1nAuGuRADA and below, 
completing the circle, + EL 28 DE OCTUBRE DE 1882. +4 [Instituted October 28, 
1882.] Gilt. Size 28.3 

DCCCCLXXXV. Obverse, The square and compasses enclosing the 
letter G; above is a radiant equilateral triangle within which is the All-seeing 
eye. Legend, above au F.". FENELON DUPLESSIS G.*. M.". DE’L’ORDRE EN HAITI 

1 For a rubbing of this Medal I am indebted to Bro. tained. The name of the Lodge signifies Undeceiving, 
Shackles. It is the Member’s badge of the Lodge or The Naked Truth: the word also means Warnin 
named, having its Orient in the capital of the State of or Caution; I judge the second of these most nes 
Costa Rica. expresses the English name of the Lodge. 


2 For a rubbing of this I am also indebted to Bro. 3 In the Lawrence collection. 
Shackles; the location of the Lodge I have not ascer- 
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and below, completing the ellipse, LA MACONNERIE RECONNAISANTE [To Bro. 
Fenelon Duplessis, Grand Master of the Order in Haiti, Masonry gratefully 
recognizing his services.] Outside the legend is an endless chain. Reverse, 
Within an endless chain which surrounds the field, the inscription in five 
lines, the first curving to conform to the edge, GRAND ORIENT D’ HAITI | HON- 
NEUR | SAGESSE DEVOUEMENT | 22 FEVRIER 1885 | E.’. v.".. [The Grand Orient 
of Haiti; Honor, Wisdom, Devotion; February 22, 1885, of the common 
era.] Below are two sprigs of acacia, their stems united at the bottom. 
Silver.'. Elliptical. Size 42 by 54, nearly. 

DCCCCLXXXVI. Obverse, Clothed bust to right, in profile. Legend, 
LOUIS XVIII R DE FRANCE ET DE NAVARRE 1789 [Louis XVIII, King, etc.] On 
truncation, SIMON GR. DU ROI. Reverse, A bee-hive on a low platform; a 
swarm of bees in the field about it. The radiant sun with human face above, 
fills the upper part of the field. Legend, on the left, exercer sup and on the 
right, SOLE LABoR [Labor occupies them under the sun, 7. e., They ‘“ work 
while it is day.”]_ In exergue, in two lines CERCLE DES PHILADELPHES | ETABLI 
au cap. 1784 [Circle of the Philadelphes (Lovers of Truth) established at 
the beginning (?) of 1784.] Gold, rare; and silver.* Size 20. Said to have 
been struck for a body at Jacmel, Hayti. W. T. RM. 


Correction. — In the description of the bijou preceding DCCCCLXXV. printed in the last number, last line but four, 
for A.. L.". V.". etc., read A.’. T.". V.". and in the following line omit one D.°. after P., 


(To be continued.] 


THE “HONOS ET VIRTUS” MEDAL. 
Edttors of the Journal. 

In the very excellent work on “ Historical Medals of America,” by the late Mr. 
Betts, I find described under No. 160, a Medal with obverse having the bust of Louis 
XV, and on the reverse two warriors, one of them in armor (said to represent France), 
and the other with loose drapery, and a spear (said to represent her Indian allies), 
joining hands. It is called a “French-Indian Medal.’’ On what grounds is this 
attributed to America, or called an Indian Medal? The editors of that volume have 
nothing to say concerning it, in the way of annotation, from which it may perhaps be 
inferred that they were doubtful of the correctness of the attribution. If so, it would 
seem, after studying the matter, that their doubts were well founded. 

In the first place, there is nothing about the draped figure to indicate that it 
represents an /udian; the costume of the Indian Chiefs, when placed by the French 
artists on their pieces, clearly shows their intention to represent the native American ; 
but I can see nothing here to suggest such a design. Again, the letter w, which I 
take to be the initial of either Jean or Claude Warin (or Varin), appears in the exergue 
near the foot of the warrior at the right, though this is not mentioned by Betts. But 
both the Varins died before Louis XV ascended the throne. This seems to prove 


1 In the Lawrence collection. dates probably from 1784 or possibly 1780. It was an 

2 The Cercle Philadelphes seems to have had some effort to discuss what may be called the Philosophic side 
connection with the “ Rit Primitif, ou Philadelphes de of the Order, and was absorbed by the Grand Orient 
Narbonne.” If we are correct in this supposition it is of France, in 1806. How long it existed in the French 
one of the modern French excrescences on Masonry, and Weet Indies, if at all, can not be certainly told. 
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that the piece described by Betts was a later mule,— possibly one of the numerous 
pieces struck within a few years in France, to meet the demands of American collec- 
tors, when obverses and reverses have been conjoined to suit the fancy of whoever 
happened to order or to have charge of their striking. It is sufficient to cite in proof 
of this the numerous busts by different artists, found on the series of Franco-Ameri- 
can Jetons, as described by Betts (p. 172 et seg.), by LeRoux, and others. These 
include naked and clothed busts, draped, laureate and armored, cut at various dates by 
DuVivier, Roettier, Marteau, and several others. Of course but one of these, but 
which, it seems impossible now to determine, could have been the original. Other 
cases might be mentioned. It would seem, therefore, that the Medal I refer to, was 
not struck by Louis XV for Indians. 

I find confirmation of my doubts in the fact that there is in the cabinet of a well- 
known Canadian collector, an impression of the Honos et Virtus die, with the obverse 
bearing the head of Louis XIV. If I am correct in assuming the engraver of the 
reverse to have been one of the Varins, is it not more probable that this is the earlier or 
original Medal, struck in the reign of Louis XIV, and not in that of Louis XV? If 
by the former King, what was the occasion of its issue, and why is it called an Indian 
Medal, or even classed among those relating to America? I was pleased to see the 
Journal take the ground that the Richelieu Medals have nothing to do with America; 
can not the history of this piece be traced, and its right to be placed among American 
Medals proved or disproved ? J. RC, 


Some comments by the Editors bearing on the above, will be found on a subsequent 
page. — Eps. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE “SIMON PETITION CROWN.” 

THE sale in England, quite recently, of one of the rare and beautiful “ Petition Crowns,” 
for £250, has revived the interest in this historic coin. The piece offered was in the Webb 
Collection, and its history was well established, for it had previously brought £290, £86, and 
£100. Another impression of the same coin, with a “pedigree,” is reported to have brought 
£500 in the Bieber Sale, and Humphrey mentions a much earlier sale of one for £155. 

The story of the coin is well known to collectors of English coins, but may be of interest 
to American readers. Simon had engraved some beautiful dies for coins to be struck in the 
last year of Cromwell’s Protectorate, far superior to anything previously seen on English 
money; but his skill did not retain him in favor, when Charles II regained the throne. A 
Frenchman — Pierre Blondeau — who had introduced a number of improvements in the pro- 
cesses of coining in his native country, was invited by Cromwell to take the charge of the 
English Mint, but his plans were obstructed by the functionaries, and his proposed methods 
failed of adoption. In 1662, after Charles had “come to his own again,” Blondeau was 
formally invited to direct the Mint. He accepted the post, and introduced his mode of strik- 
ing. Not long afterwards, new designs of crowns being called for, a competition was instituted 
between Simon and John Roettier, of Antwerp. Owing to the prejudice against Simon from 
his previous work for Cromwell, the decision was unfairly given in favor of Roettier. Some 
time aftgr, Simon feeling aggrieved at his treatment, produced the dies of the exquisite coin 
under notice, on the edge of which he inscribed his “ Petition” to the King, which gives the 
piece its name. It reads thus:—‘“ Thomas Simon most humbly prays your Majesty to com- 
pare this his tryall piece with the Dutch, and if more truly drawn and emboss’d, more grace- 
fully ordered, and more accurately engraven, to relieve him.” His petition was however 
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unheeded. He had previously been one of the chief engravers of the Mint, and it is believed 
prepared some of the first money struck by Charles; but his labor for the Protector was too 
grave an offence to be forgiven by the monarch, whose aversion to the memory of Cromwell 
was so great that his coins were made to bear his head in a different direction from that on his 
predecessor’s, as if wishing to turn his back on him, and it is conjectured by English numisma- 
tists that Simon was discharged soon after this piece was struck. Nevertheless, its issue 
immortalized his name. 
This is the traditionary story, and most of it is well established. 


A RARE SILVER COIN OF SAXONY. 


WE have received from Mr. A. B. Smith, of Curacao, W. I., a rubbing of an interesting 
silver coin of John George II, of Saxony, with a request for some information as to its rarity. 
The obverse has the Duke on horseback to the right, with the legend DEO ET PATRI& . 1657 
On the reverse is a long inscription in twelve lines, D* G | JOHAN GEORG II | DUX Sax.etc. The 
rarity of this piece comes from the position of the legend. On the coin of which the rubbing 
is sent, DEO is at the left, near the tail of the horse; the other and more common variety has 


the position reversed. L. 
MEDAL OF MARIA THERESA. 
Editors of the Journal : 


I HAVE lately seen a gold Medal, which has on the obverse a draped and laureated bust 
of the Empress Maria Theresa, to right, with the legend MARIA TERESA . AVG . and at the left, 
below the decollation the initials: c.». (doubtless for John G. Holtzhey). The reverse has 
within a wreath of olive, close at the top and tied at the bottom, the inscription in five lines, 
NVMISMA | ACADEMIAE | SCIENTIARVM | ET LITERAR. | BRVXELL. (Academy of Sciences and 
Letters, Brussells.) It is size 20 American scale, and is said to be quite rare, and one of the 
best works of Holtzhey. What is known of this piece, and on what occasion was it struck ? 

F, 


We are unable to give the exact date of this Medal, but as by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Brussells was ceded to Austria, it seems probable that it may have been struck 
shortly after that event. Perhaps some of our Belgian correspondents can give the particulars 
asked for. — Eps. 

AN “INVALUABLE” COIN. 

THE July number of your contemporary, the “ Numismatist,” edited by that earnest and 
enthusiastic coin student Dr. Heath, has a remarkable item from an “ exchange,” under the 
head of “* Hooper’s Restrikes,” which I cannot understand. It relates that “a certain New 
York woman possesses one of the rarest coins in the world.” This attracted my attention, and 
on reading further to see what it could be, 1 find that the piece, one of twenty francs, has 
NAPOLEON EMPEREUR on one side, and REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE on the other. The item then 
proceeds : —“ The answer to this seeming numismatic enigma is as follows. The coins were 
in mint at the time of Napoleon III’s accession to the Empire. One side was a/ready stamped 
‘ REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE ’ when word came that France was no longer a Republic and Napoleon 
had been crowned(/) The obverse side was therefore marked with respect to the latter histor- 
ical development. Few of these coins are now in existence, and hence the possession of one 
of them is a matter of much moment to the collectors. The best known authority on such 
subjects declares the coin to be simply invaluable.” 

After reading this remarkable story, a few questions involuntarily arose, which kindly 
answer in the Journa/. How long has it been the custom in the French Mint to strike one side 
only of a coin at a single impression? The news that France was no longer a Republic and 
that Napoleon had been crowned, seems to have reached the Mint simultaneously; but the 
Senate voted the re-establishment of the Empire Nov. 7, 1852; the plebiscite confirmed it, 
Nov. 21-22, and Napoleon accepted the dignity and took the title Dec. 1 ; the news was a long 
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time on the road to the Mint; by the way, when was he crowned? Can you inform me who is 
“the best known authority” whose ise dixit settles this “enigma?” Is there no record of 
sale of such a wonderful piece, by which we might guess at its value ? INQUIRER. 

To this we can only say that the questions of our correspondent sufficiently indicate the 
absurdity of the story; it is more probable that the pieces were accidental mules, — blunders, 
or struck in haste on some emergency. It would not surprise us, even, to find it was a com- 
bination made for effect, like others mentioned on a subsequent page. We have no idea who 
is meant by the “best known authority,” but we may share in the regret of our correspondent 
that so shining a light hides its radiance under a bushel. — Eps. 


LINCOLN MEDALS. 


We have received from Major C. P. Nichols, of Springfield, Mass., a full description of 
the Medal of Lincoln, concerning which there was an inquiry in the October number of the 
Journal, where an impression in gold, presented to Mrs. Lincoln by 40,000 Frenchmen, was 
alluded to. Mr. Nichols has one in bronze, and from his account it is evidently the same as 
that described in Vol. XXVIII, p. 39. 

This was paid for, so it is stated, by a large number of subscribers, each of whom con- 
tributed a trifling amount, the intention being to make it a popular testimonial. It was struck 
in Switzerland, and while somewhat rare, the story that only four were issued has no foundation 
in fact. Mr. Nichols writes us that he has 160 different Lincoln Medals. — Eps. 





EDITORIAL. 


RESTRIKES AT THE FRENCH MINT. 


On an earlier page of the present number is an interesting query from a correspondent, 
relative to the Medal known to American collectors as the “ Honos et Virtus” piece, hitherto 
generally admitted to be a “ French-Indian Medal.” We regret that in the brief time at our 
disposal, since this was received, we have not been able to investigate satisfactorily the ques- 
tion proposed to us. It is true that the Editors of the interesting and valuable work by the late 
Mr. Betts, did not express any opinion on the correctness of his attribution. The reason for 
this we are in a position to give. It is said to be a well established fact that these pieces have 
been found in the possession of Indians, with the bust of the younger Louis, and one also with 
the name of that King erased and that of “Gorge III” stamped or engraved in its place, as 
mentioned by Mr. Betts. Hence it was a fair inference that it had a right to be considered as 
an “Indian” Medal, especially if the description given by the author was correct, —that one 
of the figures was that of an Indian. Neither of the editors of Betts had given the piece itself 
a careful examination at that time, as that did not fall in the line of their duty, in supervising 
the printing of the original manuscript, and also because Mr. Betts’s collection was then not 
accessible to them. It so happens that the very Medal alluded to by our contributor has 
recently been placed in the hands of one of these gentlemen for sale, and it is true that the 
reverse die has the initial Ww upon it; that the draped figure is not that of an Indian as usually 
drawn, and that the obverse has the bust of Louis XIV. So far, therefore, our correspondent’s 
doubts seem to be justified. But an examination of the piece under notice shows it is a restrike, 
and hence we are as much in doubt as to the time of its first appearance as he. With our 
present knowledge it seems to us extremely doubtful whether the piece has any rightful claim 
to a place among American Medals, except that like those bearing the legend Felicitas Domus 
Augustae (Betts 75 and 76), it may have been and probably was used for presentation to the 
Indian allies of France, Certainly the last named was not originally struck for use among the 
Indians; it has been clearly shown, in an earlier volume of the /ourna/, to have been issued in 
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honor of the birth of the Duke de Berri; but later impressions were sent to Canada, and given 
to the Indians as rewards. There is nothing improbable, so far as we can discover, in the 
belief that the Honos et Virtus was used in like manner, but we have foynd no reference to its 
first mintage in Van Loon or other works which we have been able to consult, and the occa- 
sion which evoked it is unknown to us. The reverse has the letter w, as elsewhere noted; this 
may be the initial of Jean Warin, as he called himself, before he became closely connected 
with the French Mint; but it should not be forgotten that M. Natalie Rondot, in “Zes Scudp- 
teurs de Lyon”’ (1884), states that many of the Medals hitherto attributed to Jean Varin, as he 
signed in later times, were executed by Claude Warin, an engraver who worked at Lyons from 
1630 to 1654. If the die was cut by Claude, it has been suggested to us the most probable 
event with which to connect it, is perhaps the Peace of Westphalia, at the close of the Thirty 
Years’ War between Protestant and Roman Catholic Princes (1648), but we do not attach 
much importance to this theory. 

The restrike to which we refer has incused on its edge the device of a cornucopia 
followed by the word BRONZE. It is not a difficult matter, therefore, to establish the date, at 
least approximately, of this particular piece, and we have no doubt it was struck within a very 
recent period. In this connection we have the pleasure of giving our readers a letter, received 
just as the last issue of the /Journa/ was printed, from Mons. A. Foville, the Director of the 
French Mints, which shows how the date of medallic restrikes, legitimately obtained between 
1841 and 1880, can readily be ascertained, and proves that this restrike can be no older than 
the latter date. The letter, written in response to some inquiries from “the Scott Stamp and 
Coin Co., L’d,” of New York, bearing directly on the subject, we translate as follows : — 


** Administration des Monnaies et Médatlles, 
PARIS, Sept. 18, 1894. 


‘« The stamps on the edge of Medals struck at the Paris Mint are designed to indicate the metal 
of which they are made, with whatever other metal they may afterwards be covered. Thus the bronze 
Medals, silvered or gilt, cannot be confounded with those of silver or silver gilt, nor the silver or bronze 
gilt with those of gold. 

‘* Before 1832 when the Medal Mint was part of the Royal establishment, the issues had no sign 
indicative of their production. When in 1833 the Medal Mint was joined with that for coinage, gold and 
silver Medals received on their edge the impression of an antique lamp, to determine their standard (916 
m/m for gold and 950 m/m for silver) ; silver-gilt Medals bore the word ‘* Dore” following the stamp of 
the antique lamp. Copper and bronze Medals, whose standard did not need to be determined, had no 
distinguishing mark. 

‘*It was not until 1841 that it was ordered that all Medals, indiscriminately, should be marked as 
soon as completed, with the mark of the Director, under whose supervision they were struck. As this 
stamp was to be the same for all Medals, the indication of the metal was added, to distinguish readily 
those that were gilt or silvered. The different marks of the makers have necessarily changed with the 
Director, and those since 1841 whose symbols have accompanied the name of the metal on the edge of 
the Medals are as follows : — 


‘* 1841-1842. The letter C and an anchor interlaced. (M. Collot, Director.) 

‘* 1843-1845. The prow of an ancient vessel. (M. de Cambry, Director.) 

** 1845-1860. A pointing hand. (M. Dierickx, Director.) 

‘* 1861-1879, inclusive. A bee. (M. the Baron de Bussiére, Director.) 

‘* Since the 1st of January, 1880, the date when the law of July, 1879, went into effect, — which 
requires that all Coins and Medals shall" in future be struck at the government establishment under the 
authority of the Minister of Finance, the distinguishing mark of the administration on the edge is the 
name of the metal, and a horn of plenty with coins pouring from it. 

‘** The makers authorized by the government to strike round Medals without rings, are also obliged 
by the law to indicate clearly the metal employed, and to make the pieces, whether of gold or silver, of 
the same standard as the Mint, and also to verify the standard, as in the case of jewelry, by warranty 
stamps.” 


This letter will be a relief to American collectors, for it clearly shows that the remarkable 
increase in the various “‘ newly discovered’ Franco-American and Canadian Medals of the last 
few years, corresponds with the recent increasing zeal to obtain “undescribed” pieces. This 
is established beyond question by the punch-mark. 
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Thus we find on examples before us, a restrike of the well-known Medal of Washington 
before Boston (originally struck about 1782), with a bee, and the name of the metal, which 
shows this was struck between the years 1861 and ’79; and so of several others. This custom 
has certain obvious advantages; it determines the authenticity of a piece, proclaiming it to be 
a restrike, if such it is; it shows very closely its date of issue, without reference to the date it 
may bear on the face of its planchet, and it proves that the interest in French Medals relating to 
America has within the last few years led to a demand for restrikes for the market in this 
country, which has produced some very curious and remarkable combinations. Whether these 
combinations originated from carelessness or ignorance on the part of some minor Mint official, 
or whether they had their birth in the desire to extend the catalogue of Americana, by producing 
mules suggested by the shrewdness of some unscrupulous dealer, but which can only confuse 
an inexperienced collector, it is impossible to say. It is sufficient to point to the fact that we 
have before us in the “ Honos et Virtus” a combination of dies which possibly might have 
been an original combination, so far as we can discover from its appearance, which does not 
conflict with history on its face, and yet which seems never to have been heard of until about 
one hundred and eighty years after the death of the monarch whose bust it bears! The mystery 
is deepened in the case to which our correspondent alludes, by the fact that if we are correct 
in assigning the reverse to Varin, we also have in Betts 160 a mule which is an anachronism,— 
for as he has mentioned, both the Varins had long been dead when Louis XV ascended the 
throne. Now let some one ascertain in what connection or on what occasion the “ Honos et 
Virtus” first appeared. 

We regret that it seems to be necessary to caution dealers and collectors to be on their 
guard against such mules, and carefully examine these “‘ new discoveries,” for there is reason 
to fear that some unscrupulous persons have carefully erased the modern punch-mark on a 
number of these by grinding down the edge, and sent them to this country to be sold as 
originals: but uniformity of edge is lost and detection easy. 

We are unwilling to leave the subject without a strong recommendation to our own Mint 
authorities to adopt some similar plan of indicating restrikes, with their date. As matters now | 
stand, it is well nigh impossible to discern the difference between an original American Medal 
and a modern restrike from the original dies, 


THE MOVEMENT TO IMPROVE THE DESIGNS ON OUR COINAGE. 


SEVERAL months ago a movement was begun by the American Numismatic and Archaeo- 
logical Society, of New York, having for its object the improvement of the designs on the 
National coins. It sought to enlist other Societies interested in art, in a co-operative effort to 
procure and submit to the Secretary of the Treasury designs for these coins which shall be 
worthy to take the place of the unsatisfactory devices which have been so severely criticised, 
now displayed on these pieces. Remembering the failure of the Commission which attempted 
to obtain appropriate devices about three years ago, it was thought best to approach the prob- 
lem in a somewhat different manner. When the National Commission solicited our artists and 
engravers to submit designs, although the responses were numerous, none of them met the 
requirements of the case. For some reason the artists generally held aloof ; they were perhaps 
unwilling to waste their time in promiscuous competition, or they lacked the particular training 
and skill to prepare designs which could be used on coins. 

It is hardly necessary to mention the requirements for suitable coin dies at length, but 
there are certain limitations, which must be considered in producing coins for general 
circulation. It will be sufficient for the present purpose to refer briefly to a few only. The 
practical difficulty of striking a coin in the high relief which gives such beauty to ancient coins, 
will be apparent on the slightest reflection. To bring out a bust strongly on a medal is not a 
difficult matter, but it requires the planchet to receive a number of successive impressions 
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before that can be accomplished ; to apply this method to coins would at once largely increase 
the cost of production. But admitting that powerful presses might be devised which would 
reduce this cost to a minimum, other difficulties at once present themselves. A medal is 
handled but little; a coin is constantly liable to wear, as it passes from hand to hand. If the 
centre is higher than the rim, and with high relief this would be unavoidable, it would lack the 
protection which that gives; the coins could not be made up in rolls or piled; some other plan 
of storing them would be necessary ; if put in bags they would soon lose by friction the sharp- 
ness and beauty which they might have when they fell from the die; the wear of circulation 
would speedily deface them, reduce their weight and hence their intrinsic value. ‘The “life” 
of the coin would therefore be rapidly shortened, thus necessitating frequent recoinage, with 
the attendant loss and expense, — and the loss in such cases is sure to fall on those least able 
to afford it. Of all the designs submitted to the late Commission, only two were thought 
worthy of special notice, and these were rejected either because of their unfitness for practical 
use, or for failing to come within the exact terms of the competition. The result of that com- 
petition was, therefore, to compel the Secretary and the Director of the Mint to call upon their 
own engravers, and the designs now in use on the subsidiary coins were finally adopted. 

The American Numismatic and Archaeological Society decided to invite the National 
Academy of Design and several other Societies, to join them in the proposed movement. In 
this they were at once successful. A committee from six representative institutions was formed, 
which if we are correctly advised, is composed of Messrs. Daniel Parish, George F. Kunz and 
A. C. Zabriskie, of the A. N. & A. Society ; Charles I. Berg, G. B. Post and Charles R. Lamb, of 
the Architectural League, of New York; Kenyon Cox, Herbert Adams and Robert Reid, of 
the Society of American Artists; John Rogers, G. W. Maynard and T. Wood of the National 
Academy of Design; Olin Warner, F. W. Ruckstuhl and Russell Sturgis, of the National 
Sculpture Society ; and Professors Tisdall, Woolf and Johnson of the College of the City of 
New York. The Cincinnati Museum Association and the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
have also united in the movement. The National Sculpture Society has given practical evi- 
dence of its sympathy by offering two prizes, one of $300 and another of $200, for the best 
designs submitted to them. It may be interesting to mention that Mr. John Q. A. Ward is the 
President of this body, Mr. Ruckstuhl, who has done some excellent work for the new National 
Library Building at Washington, is its Secretary, and St. Gaudens, Blashfield and other well- 
known artists are among its members. 

Representatives from these bodies met in New York in October last, and discussed the 
plans to be adopied. Among these, we understand the expediency of holding an exhibition of 
ancient and modern coins, to show the defects in our own coinage; the methods of competi- 
tion abroad for similar designs ; the reasons why our artists failed to compete three years ago; 
and the advisability of placing the name of the artist on the coin, were considered. 

It has also been proposed to provide for a change in the devices at regular intervals, 
making each device more or less typical of the decade preceding the change, and other points 
bearing on the proposed plan have been subjects of discussion. 

In some respects this movement has much to commend it. While the Director of the 
Mint and the Secretary of the Treasury have large powers in the matter, so far as the Dollar 
is concerned, probably extending even to the adoption of a design obtained under the proposed 
competition, it is at least doubtful whether the power extends to changing the device on sub- 
sidiary coins, without the consent and approval of Congress; and neither of them have power 
to go outside the Department for artists, or to reward the successful competitor from the public 
Treasury. The compensation would be limited to the amount offered by the National Sculp- 
ture Society, with such additions as might be made by the other bodies uniting in the move- 
ment, unless Congress should make a special appropriation for the purpose. To give proper 
credit to the successful artist by placing his name on the coin would probably be within the 
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discretion of the Director of the Mint, should his design be adopted by the authorities. In the 
past some of the coins and most of the Medals issued from the National Mint, bear the designer’s 
name, his initial, or some symbol by which his work can be readily identified. 

The result of this movement will, we are confident, be watched with the greatest interest 
by all numismatists. It seems to be the first practicable and feasible step which has yet been 
taken, to discover whether we have among us artists who are competent for such work. That 
there is a wide-spread interest among our citizens in the subject, is also very evident. Hardly 
a week passes, it is said, that some cast or drawing is not offered to the Mint authorities for a 
coin device. A short time ago, as we have seen it stated, a lady in New Orleans sent to Mr. 
Preston a drawing of the figure of Liberty, which the Director says is the finest design sub- 
mitted since his connection with the bureau, but he was obliged to return it, with the informa- 
tion that the Treasury Department had no authority to buy it. Whether the Department will 
co-operate in this effort remains to be seen, but it has been well said that its favorable action 
‘would be a happy omen of future improvement,” and it is reported that the present Director 
of the Mint, who is well informed concerning the movement, has unofficially shown a disposition 


to encourage it. 


Our thanks are due to Mr. F. J. W. Crowe, of Marsden, Torquay, England, for rubbings 
and descriptions of several Hungarian Masonics, hitherto undescribed. Also to Mr. George 
Shackles, of Hull, England, for photographic copies and descriptions of several scarce Mason- 
ics, and for a Catalogue of the Masonic Medals in the cabinet of the Grand Orient of the 
Netherlands. Of these we shall make use, in a later issue of the Journa/. We notice several 
Medals in the Catalogue above mentioned, which in our judgment have no proper claim to be 
called Masonics. Among these are several of the so-called *‘ Friendship” tokens, struck in the 
middle of the last century, one of Eugene Sue, struck in 1835, another of Verhaegen, in 1852, 
a third on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the reign of Leopold, 1856, and quite a number 
beside. ‘The Catalogue gives descriptions of about three hundred pieces, but there are none 
from America mentioned. 


WE learn that Mr. Robert Sneider, of Fulton Street, New York, has purchased the large 
Medal Press, used by the late Mr. Geo. H. Lovett, together with the other presses, etc., of that 
well known Medallist, and will succeed to his business; he contemplates enlarging his plant, 
and devoting a large part of his time to the production of Medals, making that a special de- 
partment. With the added facilities he now possesses, we shall expect to see some excellent 
work from his establishment. Some of his productions have been described in the Journal. 


We must defer our remarks on the differences in the Whitefield Medals, referred to in 
our last issue, to a future number. 


CURRENCY. 


“| wouLp not recall the passed,” sang the fellow who had successfully disposed of a 
counterfeit silver dollar. —[ Yonkers Statesman. 


Lucy — “ And you're going to marry that rich old fellow! Do you realize what you're 
doing?” Molly — “ Certainly, coining the seniorage.”’ 
The alchemist endeavoring to find the elixir with which to effect transmutation from 


base metals into gold, is like Neptune, in that he is a see-king what never was. 


“T’ll just fine you an even twenty,” remarked the Judge to the ambitious young man who 
had tried to lick a policeman. “In this country nobody but the Mint Director has a right to 
put a head on a copper.” — [ /ndianapolis Journal, 





